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THE OUTLOOK FOR STATE LEGISLATION IN 1946 


HE 1946 legislative year got off to a good start when 
the Georgia Legislature, in a special session held in 
January, enacted a revision of the child labor law which 


‘takes Georgia out of the group of states with poor 14 year 


laws into the group with good 16 year laws. The bill was 
introduced in the 1945 session but action was postponed 
to 1946. It was signed promptly by the Governor after the 
Legislature passed it and becomes effective July 1, 1946. 
The new standards bring the child labor law into line with 
the 16 year school attendance law passed in 1945 by set- 
ting a 16 year minimum age (high school graduates ex- 
cepted) for employment in any gainful occupation during 
school hours, or in any mill, factory, laundry, manufactur- 
ing establishment or workshop at any time, and a 14 year 
minimum for employment outside of school hours except 
that boys of 12 and 13 are permitted to work in wholesale 
and retail stores and children under 16 may deliver or sell 
newspapers between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. provided such work 
is in compliance with the hour provisions of the Act. The 
Act limits the employment of children under 16 to 4 hours 
on a school day, 8 on a non-school day and 40 in any one 
week. Unfortunately the night work hours are not as good 
as they were before since children under 16 may now work 
until 9 p.m. instead of 7 p.m. Work in agriculture, domestic 
service in private homes, and employment by a parent are 
exempted from all provisions of the law. 

Ten other state legislatures convened in January. Cali- 
fornia has already enacted a law repealing the Governor's 
wartime authority to relax the laws controlling the work- 
ing conditions of minors. All permits which have been 
issued under this Act are revoked. 

The Kentucky Senate has before it a bill, which, if 
enacted, will add Kentucky to the states with model child 
labor laws by raising from 14 to 16 the minimum age for 
employment during school hours, by establishing a 14 year 
minimum age for work outside of school hours and by set- 
ting a 16 year minimum age for work at any time in any 
manufacturing or mechanical establishment. It would also 


establish an 8 hour day, 40 hour and 6 day week for minors 


under 18 and would limit part-time work outside of school 
hours to 3 hours on a school day and 18 hours during a 
school week for minors under 16 and to 4 hours on a school 
day and 28 during a school week for minors of 16 and 17. 
The bill would prohibit the work of minors between 16. 
and 18 after 10 p.m. (11 p.m. in a concert or theatrical 
performance), or before 6 a.m.; would make the street 
trades provisions of the present law applicable to all minors 
tather than to those in cities of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd classes; 
would prohibit the work of minors under 18 in a compre- 


hensive list of hazardous occupations; and would impfove 
certain employment certificate, enforcement, and penalty 
provisions of the present law. Domestic service and farm 
work performed outside of school hours in connection with 
minor's own home and directly for his parent or guardian 
would be exempt. Also the school term in Kentucky would 
be lengthened from 7 to 8 months by the passage of either 
of two bills now under consideration in the Senate. 

The Massachusetts Legislature is considering a bill to 
eliminate exemptions to the existing 16 year law, to shorten 


-to 40 hours the 48 hour week for minors under 18; to 


limit the out-of-school working hours of 14 and 15 year 
old students to 3 hours on a school day, 18 hours in a 
school week, and of 16 and 17 year old students to 4 on a 
school day and 23 in a school week, restricting such work 
for both groups to 6 days a week. Special permits would no 
longer be granted to children between 14 and 16 for work 
on farms or in domestic service during school hours nor 
“when school superintendent decides child’s welfare will 
be better served by granting a permit.” Under these pro- 
visions of the present law, many children of 14 and 15 
have been released from school, not only for farm work 
and domestic service, but also for factory work, which has 
led to violations of the 16 year Federal standard for manu- 
facturing establishments. This bill also provides for revi- 
sion of the school attendance law, extending the com- 
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FIELD ACTIVITIES 


RS. Gertrude Folks Zimand was the speaker at the 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Child Labor Com- 
mittee in January. In congratulating the Illinois Committee 
on the enactment of its new 16 year law, Mrs. Zimand 
commented that it is especially fitting for Illinois to move 
into the group of states with progressive child labor laws 
in view of its early history. “We in New York,” she said, 
“do not forget that Illinois, over the years, has contributed 
more than its proportionate share of pioneers in child labor 
work.” Those pioneers contributed by Illinois who worked. 
to make the country realize how it was treating its children 
and how it should treat them: included Florence Kelley, 
Jane Addams, Graham Taylor, Julia Lathrop and Grace 
Abbott. 


Mrs. Zimand contrasted our basic child labor aims today 
with the aims of the pioneers which were to put a stop to 
the use of children under 14 in industry and to give them 
a chance for elementary school education. Today we think 
in terms of high school instead of elementary education 
and a 16 year standard instead of a 14 year standard for 
employment during school hours and for factory work at 
any time. Unfortunately the legal standards are not yet 
high enough in most states to keep children in school to 
16, Existing laws either permit them to leave for any em- 
ployment at 14, or if there is a 16 year age limit for em- 
ployment during school hours, agriculture and domestic 
service are exempted from this requirement under most 
16 year laws. It is still extremely difficult to pass either a 
child labor or compulsory education law which applies to 
the largest number of children out of school for work— 
namely, those in agriculture and domestic service. ““And 
yet,”” said Mrs. Zimand, “there is nothing about agricul- 
ture and domestic service that is so educational it can be 
regarded as a substitute for school. We have got to take 
out of the laws these wholesale—and absurd—exemptions 
for agriculture and domestic service.” 


In discussing other present-day aims for protecting the 
health and educational opportunity of young people, Mrs. 
Zimand emphasized the importance of distinguishing be- 
tween the needs of those of 14 and 15 and those of 16 
and 17. The greater physical and emotional immaturity of 
the younger group calls for a greater degree of protection 
though both groups need more restrictions on. hours of 
work and kinds of occupations than most of the éxisting 
laws provide. Weekly hours, for example, should be lim- 
ited to 40 for both groups. Under most state laws 14 and 
15 year olds can work 48 hours a week and 16 and 17 
year olds can work unlimited hours. Night work by 14 and 








15 year olds is prohibited in most states but few states re- 
strict night work by 16 and 17 year olds; few states limit 
the hours of part-time work after school for either group; 
few states regulate employment in hazardous occupations 
up to 18 years of age. 


Though such restrictions are needed to protect the health 
of 16 and 17 year olds, there is danger of over-protecting 
them unless differentiation is made between their needs 
and the needs of 14 and 15 year olds. A full high school 
education is desirable and should be encouraged, with finan- 
cial aid if necessary, but it would probably be a mistake to 
extend the full-time compulsory school age to 18. Perhaps 
the best solution will prove to be required part-time school 
attendance from 16 to 18 combined with part-time .work 
under a school-supervised program in which courses and 
work will be correlated. 


Meanwhile the legislative road to these goals continues 
to be anything but straight and smooth. Miss Lazelle Alway 
returned to South Carolina last month when it looked as 
if the chances were good for action on the child labor bills 
which failed to come to a vote in the 1945 Legislature. 
In spite of the interest which had been aroused in the inter- 
vening period and the recent enactment of a good law in 
the neighboring State of Georgia, the present outlook for 
action in South Carolina is not encouraging. Miss Alway 
went to Mississippi from South Carolina to advise fur- 
ther with the Children’s Code Commission which is plan- 
ning a child welfare legislative program, part of which 
will be submitted to the Legislature in 1946 and the bal- 
ance in 1948. 


Miss Sally McAninch, Executive Secretary of the Illinois 
Child Labor Committee, has been temporarily loaned by 
the Illinois Committee to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee for field work in Kentucky to assist the Kentucky 
Consumers League in its campaign to secure an improved 
child labor law this year. Miss McAninch is now in Ken- 
tucky and, as the Illinois Legislature is not in session this 
year, it is hoped that she can remain as long as there is 
active work to be done in support of the bill. 


SOME CURRENT FIGURES 


HE first definite report to reach our office showing 
t ped many young people are employed today, as com- 
pared with a year ago, comes from the Employment Cer- 
tificating Service of Philadelphia. This report shows that 
there were 14,118 fewer boys and girls 14 to 18 years of 
age working full or part time in January 1946 than in 
January 1945. The major decrease has been in full-time 
employment—9,000 fewer in full-time employment as com- 
pared with 5,000 fewer in part-time employment. This 
decrease, however, does not bring the total down to any- 
thing resembling the pre-war figure for there are six times 
as many young people employed today as were employed 
in 1940 and twice as many as were working at the same 
time in 1942 when the need for additional manpower had 
‘become evident. 

Philadelphia's Federal war agencies (Navy Yard, Signal 
Corps and Arsenal) had employed large numbers of 16 
and 17 year old workers and the greatest decline (73%) 
was in these agencies as would be expected. The other most 
noticeable decrease was among the 14 and+15 year old 
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part-time workers in every field of work (40%). The per- 
centage of decline was considerably smaller in wholesale 
and retail trade and services and recreation than in manu- 
facturing or transportation and communication. The de- 
cline in wholesale and retail trade, for example, was 16.4% 
as compared with 31% in manufacturing. In only one 
group was there a slight increase in the number employed 
in January 1946—a few more 16 and 17 year olds (155) 
were employed full time in wholesale and retail establish- 
ments as compared with the year before. Even at the height 
of war production a year ago there were more young people 
employed in wholesale and retail trade than in any other 
type of industry and today there are 3,000 more young 
people at work in wholesale and retail trade in Philadelphia 
than in any other field of employment. 


THE NEWSPAPERS PREPARE FOR BATTLE 


T ita two greatest problems threatening newspaper pub- 
lishers, according to the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, is ‘‘continued newsprint scarcity and 
threatened anti-newspaperboy legislation.” 

At a recent meeting of the California Association, re- 
ported in Editor & Publisher for January 26, 1946, news- 
paper executives made the following statements about the 
dangers of newsboy legislation: 

“Those who have sought to undermine this system of dis- 
tribution have let us alone for the last four or five years, but 
there are indications that they will renew their campaign again 
soon.” (PHIL KNoOx, Circulation Director, Oakland Tribune) 

“Labor wants to raise the minimum age of newspaperboys to 
the point where unionization would be possible. The AFL and 
CIO are using women’s and parent-teacher groups to direct 
pressure of the legislature. During the war, there was a truce 
with labor over this issue. But today we are frankly told by 
labor’s lobbyists that the truce is over.” 

(Ross MARSHALL, Associate Publisher, 
Los Angeles Herald-Express) 


Mr. Marshall also said that those representing the in- 
terests of newspapers in Sacramento are far outnumbered 
by the lobbyists from women’s organizations and labor 
unions. The National Child Labor Committee’s comment 
on this would be that it is not numbers but power that 
counts and that the newspapers have always been very suc- 
cessful in using their power to prevent the adoption of 
even a 14 year minimum age for newsboys. For years the 
California publishers have successfully blocked all attempts 
to raise the standards of the street trades law in California 
which sets a minimum of 10 years for newsboys and which 
applies only in cities of 23,000 or over. These 10 year old 
boys may work until 10 o’clock at night and start work at 
5 o'clock in the morning. 

William H. Harrison, Circulation Adviser for Hearst 
papers, complained that newspapers treat as a profound 
secret the ‘‘good they are doing for newspaperboys.” 

“You don’t let the public know anything about the benefits 
received by your boys, and what a deterrent to juvenile delin- 
quency the employment of newspaperboys is,” declared Harri- 


son, dean of west coast circulation men. “FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover has stated that lack of money is the number one cause 
of juvenile delinquency. Deprive the big army of newspaperboys 
of their source of income, and you may expect an increase in 
delinquency.” 

This also is news to the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee which somehow had failed to receive the impres- 
sion that the newspapers were bashful about advertising 
the great benefits of newspaper selling. 

However, any errors of omission on this score in the 
past are to be rectified by the California publishers. The 
Editor & Publisher reports that “‘the delegates approved 
formation of a committee as an integral part of the Asso- 
ciation to fight the present ‘smear propaganda.’ This com- 
mittee will be empowered to seek funds for a two-pronged 
campaign—to prepare legislation favoring retention of 
newspaperboys, and to conduct a statewide coordinated 
public relations program giving the true picture of their 
employment.” | 

The National Child Labor Committee has never advo- 
cated anything higher than a 14 year age limit for news- 
boys, with prohibition of night work between 7 p.m. and 
7 a.m. for those under 16, and would not favor closing this 
type of employment to all boys not old enough for unioniza- 
tion. However, if the newspapers continue to insist that 
newsboys should be exempted from the age and hour stand- 
ards that apply to other kinds of part-time employment, 
and if they continue to evade responsibility for their news- 
boys by calling them “independent contractors” who are 
not entitled to compensation if they are injured while dis- 
tributing i pe sap their public relations program may boom- 
erang and the day of unionization be hastened. 


A CORRECTION AND AN APOLOGY 


N apology is due to the employment certificating 
A authorities in the Chicago schools for reproducing 
in the December issue of The American Child an editorial 
from the Chicago Sun which contained an incorrect state- 
ment. 

This editorial stated that Chicago school principals had 
signed work permits permitting minors 12 to 17 to seek 
jobs in a fireworks factory. On the basis of further infor- 
mation we find that the Chicago school authorities did not 
issue these permits. Instead, it was a school official in a 
town outside of Chicago who was responsible for the illegal 
issuance condemned by the judge when he fined the fire- 
works company $10,000 for violation of the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


FAMILIAR PICTURES 


WO recent studies of employed youth made by the 
g ries Public Schools were reported in the January 
Bulletin of the Michigan Consumers League. One was a 
study, made by the Attendance Department, of 4,000 
school dropouts certified for full-time employment during 
the past year. This picture of youth who left school shows 
that 56% had average intelligence, while 37% were below 
average mentality; that the grade completed ranged from 
the fourth through the eleventh, with the ninth grade the 
median; that 58% had changed jobs four times and 26% 
had between five and twelve jobs within the year. 

The other study, made by the Guidance and Placement 
Department, covered 960 students in nine intermediate 
schools to determine the amount and nature of part-time 
employment in November 1945. It was found that 289 
(30%) were employed and that the large majority were 
under 16. Many were employed without work permits and 
in prohibited occupations, including children of 13 as well 
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as those of 14 and 13. eer iets if 
jumpers or helpers or in launglrigg, egcekpetiftpoor pay for 
this illegal work; 14 and 15 year old girls and boys worked 
-from 30 to 45 hours a week without permits in stores, 
garages, restaurants and factories, some ae as little as 20¢ 
an hour. The end of the war evidently had not ended, in 
Detroit, the part-time employment of young children for 
long hours, often for low pay and frequently in violation 
of the law. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR STATE LEGISLATION 
(Continued from Page 1) 


pulsory age to 18 with exceptions only for minors between 
16 and’18 who are lawfully employed or have completed 
high school. 

In South Carolina renewed efforts were made again this 
year to secure the enactment of child labor bills introduced 
but not voted on in the 1945 session. These bills would 
greatly improve South Carolina’s present standards but re- 
cent reports indicate that there is little hope that South 
Carolina will follow Georgia's example in modernizing its 
child labor law. South Carolina has a 16 year age limit 
for factories for employment during school hours but lacks 
all the other provisions of a good law, including an employ- 
ment certificate system for enforcement. 

In Massachusetts, and again in New York, bills to regu- 
late hours of minors in agricultural work away from the 
home farm are under consideration. The New York bill 
would prohibit the work of 14 and 15 year old minors in 
or in connection with farm service for more than 8 hours 
a day, 40 hours a week, 6 days a week, except on farms 
operated by minors’ parents. The passage of either of two 
Massachusetts measures would limit the work of minors 
under 14 employed in service on a farm to 8 hours a day. 

The double compensation provisions of the New York 
State workmen’s compensation law will be extended to give 
a minor injured while employed by New York State or a 
municipal corporation the same protection he now has when 
working for a private employer, if a bill now before the 
Legislature becomes law. 


A bill containing a provision lowering existing stand- 


trucks as 





ards is pending in the Virginia Legislature. It would permit 

boys between 14 and 16 to deliver newspapers as early as 
5 a.m. instead of 6 a.m. as allowed under the present law. 
In other respects this bill would strengthen the street trades 
provisions by eliminating badge requirements and requir- 
ing the newspaper publisher to report names of his car- 
riers to the person authorized to issue employment cer- 
tificates. Certificates would be issued to such boys if they 
are physically fit and would remain in effect so long as 
school records indicate that school and work are compatible. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 
SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH POLiciEs: A CHARTER FOR 
SCHOOL HEALTH. Second Edition. Revised by National 
Committee on School Health Policies of the National Con- 
ference for Cooperation in Health Education. Health Edu- 
cation Council, 10 Downing Street, New York City. 
“A healthier America waits upon and depends upon the 
universal adoption of sound school health policies,” says 
this useful guide to a good school health program. Practical 
measures for healthful school living, health instruction, 
health improvement, health care of the handicapped and 
other aspects of health promotion are outlined for use by 
school administrators and for the information of all per- 
sons in the community concerned with the health of the 
school child. A good bibliography on school health policies 
is included. 


TIME ON YOUR HANDS; INVESTING IN YOURSELF. Units No. 
3 and 4, Consumer Education Series, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 
Two excellent teaching-learning publications in the Con- 
sumer Education Series for high school students. Time on 
Your Hands gives the student ideas for constructive and 
satisfying uses of leisure time not only for the present but 
for the future and presents the ideas in a style to which the 
students will respond. 

Investing in Yourself by Ruth Strang, suggests values 
and goals and contains practical suggestions for achieving 
them through use of time, educational opportunities and 
personal development. 

Both publications are useful for parents and youth serv- 
ing agencies as well as for students and teachers. 


of after-school work. 


I enclose $.............ccscsscsceees 
for children. ‘ 


Newspoper fear of anti-newsboy legislation (see p. 3) seems slightly unwarranted. Only 
five states have succeeded in adopting, over newspaper opposition, an age limit as high 
as 14 years for newspaper selling. Louisiana enacted this standard in 1942, but s:nce then 

, exemptions for newsboys have been written into proposed and enacted state child labor 
laws with the usual regularity. California retained the 10 year age minimum for newsboys 
in the revision of the law proposed last year; the new Illinois law exempts newsboys from 
all provisions; and New York could not include newsboys in its 1945 law regulating hours 
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for the continued work needed to secure adequate protecton 
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